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thing I have written above regarding Leviathan; but adding at once
that I considered as a proof of value the very shortcomings of his book,
and not having spent time or effort in trying to correct them.
He told me again that he had begun this book without a plan, with-
out a definite outline, without at all knowing how his characters were
going to act; that they surprised him and that, as soon as they began to
live in him, he ceased to feel himself their master and could not foresee
the outcome of the drama into which their passions hurled them. For
instance, he had no idea of the importance that Mme Grosgeorges was
going to assume, of the role that she was going to play. He speaks of
all this with simplicity and one feels him to be utterly sincere. That sub-
conscious logic on which the automatism of his characters depends
eludes him, and I believe that it is better so. But, from the point of
view of Freud, here is something of the greatest interest. The charac-
ters of Leviathan, the plot of the novel, everything is of the same stuff
as our dreams and the projection on a black background of everything
that does not come to light in life.
They will be responsible for a materialistic reaction even more to
be feared than theirs. I cannot accept anyone's calling, as Gabriel
Marcel does, "despiritualization" any effort of the mind that does not
lead to religious mysticism, and, after all, any religious aspiration that
does not lead to Catholicism. It appeal's that, in the face of that asser-
tion, Brunschvicg got angry; he did right
I am not indifferent, or lukewarm, and all my former fervor today
turns against them. The conviction I have, which they force me to
have, that their doctrine is mendacious and their influence harmful
does not permit my mind that accommodating tolerance which people
are too much inclined to believe a natural accompaniment of free-
thought. Tolerance is no longer fitting today, for they descend upon
everything that can no longer defend itself and protest against their
dishonestly pious annexations.
That evenness of flow of which I spoke to Green is explained by
his method of work and the fear he has, if he drops his characters for
a moment, of not being able to find them very readily. He dares not
and cannot leave them. But that is why the reader cannot leave them
either.
A really powerful artist is he who knows how to turn even his
shortcomings to advantage and to transform all the cards in his hand
into trumps. (I believe I have already said this somewhere-)
Close and niggardly . . . yes, I know that I am; and I admit that
I am to excess. But this is because I prefer with all my heart being able